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Phe Charm of Ajanta 


Although this spectal number of Mara has been 
devoted mainly to the early Buddhist Art through the 
Satavahana 


Mauryan, Sunqa and 


pre Mauryan, 
periods, it has been found necessary to trace ine this 
issue, some of the motifs, which eould be discovered, as 
the antecedents of the styles perfected under the above 
mentioned dynasties, — Similarly, it has been found 
necessary, here and there, to show how the influence 
ol the styles, whieh matured during these perlods, 
precolated into. the later art. As will be conceded, 
chronological exactitude cannot be observed ine the 
exposition of influences. Therefore, we have considered 
it proper lo reproduce here a general article in apprecta 
lion of the Charm of Ajanta, with tracings and colour 
reproductions of the earlier Ajanta caves carved 
sul under the Satavahanas, and which thus more 
trictly fall within the preview ol our special number, 
\lso, Dr. Fabri’s article deals with the problems of 
ll the caves rather than only with the earliest caves. 
lhis section may, therefore, be considered as a portfolio, 
recrealing the development of Ajanta art, which is 
the haleyon point of all the stands of achievements, in 
painting and sculpture, of the first 2,000) years of 
Indian civilisation and culture, the quintessence of 
Indian sensibility from the earliest periods lo the hey- 
day of the classical perfection reached in the Gupta 
Empire, 

Ajanta is different. It dispenses not power but 
charm: It works slowly. lt does not overwhelm, It grows 
in upon the visitor. In the faintly lighted viharas and 
chaityas ol Ajanta we first see little, But soon the eye 
gels used to the darkness and the ligures on the walls 
hegin to take shape. There is warmth and there is a 
wonderful delicacy of feeling here. You look at one 


corner of the wall. Whose is that lovely face, overcome 


by ennui?, you wonder. Is she just standing and 


dreaming? Or is she brooding? And that woman there 
with a frantic invitation in her half-closed eyes? Who 
is that? And those elephants sporting in the lotus-pond? 
And that monkey there with such a compassionate 
look? 

It is some time before the figures become articulate 


and the pattern of meaning emerge The guide like 


a worn-oul gramophone record, mechanically repeats 
the Jataka stories illustrated on the walls. But) you 
wish you had discovered the story yourself and been 
spared the dull monotony of tone and the raucous, 
parroly voice. Even the curator, an amiable person 
otherwise, is more keen to tell the visitors what he told 


Mr, C, R, or Mr, N. and this higwig or that, than to 


P ; “ro lelt 
concentrate on the paintings. You wish you were | f 


alone with the pictures on the walls. 

Alone with the pictures you begin to sense their 
frenuty, It is not the lovely hair do's of th 
supple bodies and exquisite 


fullness of 


ie women, their 


clegant jewellery and their 
manners that hold you. It is the instinclive 


their life that grips. Bul nothing is reduced to a mere 


sensation of the retina. The hot welter of physical sen- 


sutions is always enlivened by intelligence and the 


delicate voluptuousness always gains a new meaning In 


the context of the unity of all life. Human emotions are 


no longer the prerogative of man. They are the inheri- 


tance of all animal lile. 
It is nol surprising that these pictures have no 


frame and that they overllow [rom one wall to the 
other with the greatest ease. They are bound together 
into a whole by the larger unity of meaning. It is always 
the life of the Buddha as the Sakya prince or in one 
ol his previous births. Even in the illustration of the 
same story there is no linear progression. The Ajanta 
artist does not believe in the arbitrary convention of 
indicating time by the position of the picture in space. 
Memory ives the sequences their order and unity. 
Meanwhile, the utter freedom with which the artist 
disposes of his figures makes for exciting compositions. 
I don't know why Mr. Yazdani is at pains to prove 
that the Ajanta paintings have depth and that the 
Ajanta artist can often obtain the kind of effect which 
the Renaissance artists were able to do in Europe. There 
is no special plastic virtue in creating the illusion of 
depth. The Ajanta paintings do not strive alter such 
illusion, Neither are they content to exist within the 
two dimensions of the surface of the wall. They come 
forward, The Bodhisattva Padmapani—or is it the prince 
Siddhartha ?—in cave |, seems to emerge from the wall 
and so do the other ligures in a lesser desis, 
> Does it add up to a new philosophy ol painting? 
Perhaps it does. At least Stella Kramrisch is definite 
on the point. “Aware of ourselves as experiencing the 
world’, she writes, “we turn back upon ourselves as 
the place which holds the world and there we behold 
it in a direction that does not lead away from us but 
points back towards ourselves, We are the stage and 
the spectator of the world as we see and live in it 
7 
There is nothing to lead us away into a distance outside 
ouradlves and there is no room for nostalgia or perspec- 
tive.” This is not entirely true, There may be no room for 
perspective here, There is certainly some for nostalgia. 


The visitor is filled with nostalgia for this vanished 
world with its thick, fierce darkness of the senses 
always illumined by a humane philosophy. 

What is the mystery that these paintings are 

ng to penetrate? There is no suggestion here of the 
hideous rawness of the world of men. There is no face 
here distorted by pain and despair. There is no hint 
even ol aloneness. It is a world transligured in the image 
of Buddhist values to which the artist wholly subs- 
ctibes but which he did not discover for himself, He 
has put his art wholly at the service of these values. 


Like the modern artist he too unloads himself of his 


personal vision but his visions achieve a focus ol 


meaning only in the context of the Buddhist view of 
the world, 

I have been writing of Ajanta paintings as if they 
are one whole“ Tn fact they range over many centuries 
and comprise a whole museum. Their unily is the 
unity of themes, not of treatment. Already in the 
Buddha figures of Cave IX and in the dance scene 
and the narration of Shaddant Jataka in-Cave X—the 
two earliest caves chronologically,—the painters have 
achieved a maturity which shows centuries of develop- 
ment behind them. In the often over-ornamented figures 
of the later caves they begin to show the first traces of 
a decline in taste and a degeneration from a style to 
a mere stylisation. But even in these it is still an 
art pregnant with rich meaning. 

Did the art of Ajanta achieve its full flowering 
during the Gupta period? Perhaps it did, considering 
that Caves J and JI and XVI and XVII are attributed 
to the fifth century A.D., and that the Vakataka kings, 
who are supposed to have built them, had intimate 
contacts with the Guplas. It is wrong, however, on 
this evidence to attribute their technique entirely to 
Gupta inspiration. In the treatment of the Jataka 
stories, in the disposition of the figures, in the mastery 
with which the artists are able to crowd the wall 
without cramping its space they are more akin to 
Amaravati, The suppleness with which the human 
hody is treated is also southern in its inspiration, 


We do not know enough about the history E 


2 


of the eight centuries200 B.C. to 600 AD~ ‘a 


during which period most of the Ajanta frescoes wore 
painted. In Cave X alone four centuries are supposed 


lo have elapsed between the first paintings on the left Bs: 
wall and the delightful renderings of the Shaddanta — 


< 


and Shujama jatakas on the right wall. What led to . 


the decline in the power and poetry of the Ajanta — 


lrescoes in the sixth century A.D. will always remain 
Whether it was due to the military 


a mystery. 


convulsion which accompanied the fall of the Vakatakas 4 


and the rise of the Chalukyas’ power in the Deccan 
or to the Brabmanical faith of the ruling dynasty~we 
can only guess, Moreover, the fact that there is often 
a marked contract in the plastic quality of works 
produced by different artists in the same period—many 
of the statues in the galleries of the Kailash Temple 
at Ellora, for example, back the dramatic power of 
such a relief as the Shaking of the Kailash by Ravana 
though they must have been produced at almost the 
same period—should be a warning against any hasty 
conclusions. The rise of a new dynasty in the Deccan 
owing allegiance to a different faith by itself need not 
have caused the decay of the art at Ajanta if the artists 
of the sixth century A.D. had brought the same 


intensity of feeling to their work, 


Time and apathy have dealt harshly with Ajanta a 
and only a small part of the paintings on the walls — 
of its chaityas and viharas remains to us today. 4 


But what remains is enough to show that it was , 


an art created in response to a_ spiritual impulse, 4 
shared by the whole community, and that it was an 
art designed to shape human ends and to deepen — 
men’s communion with the world in which they lived. : 7 


It was with some such thoughts that we left Ajanta 4 
hoping that one day we would return to it. 3 


The Sketches and Plates reproduced here are by 
Education Department, Hyderabad and Deccan 
of Archaeology, Hyderabad es 


» 


Mr. Madanjeet Singh's sumptuous publication on 
the paintings of the Ajanta Caves under the high 
auspices of LNESCO* is so beautiful and so welcome 
that it would be ungrateful to pick a quarrel with the 
author; his colour photographs are truly lovely; the 
reproduction approximates the originals as closely as 
modern printing technique allows: there are plates 
that no newer invention could possibly improve upon; 
the size of the colour plates is as large as one can wish 
for: and even the price, though stiff for the pocket of 
an ill-paid Indian scholar or a meagrely rewarded 
intellectual, is not out of proportion to the value 
offered ; thirty-two large colour-plates of fine paper. 
But the introduction is brief, and surely quite 
inadequate. As the book is published simultaneously 
with English, French, Italian, Spanish and German 
text, it will, presumably, get into the hands of many 
art lovers whose knowledge of India, Indian art history 
and of Ajanta, to say the least, is far from adequate. 
Here was an occasion to invite an art historian with 
intimate knowledge of the art of Ajanta and an ability 
to express himself felicitously to collaborate with that 
great colour photographer, Mr. Madanject Singh, by 
writing a fine and inspiring introduction, with correct 
and up to date information; as well as captions for 
each plate that could have been more explicit than the 
four or five words now printed at the back of the plates. 
(These two blemishes, the lack of a good introduction 
and of good captions, could easily be improved upon 
_ in the next edition, as the first issue has been completely 
sold out, we are told). 

Y In his introduction the author explains that these 
plates do “not profess to be a comprehensive survey 
of the vast domain of Ajanta paintings’, They could 
have been easily bettered even as “a broad outline”. 
The choice is most restricted; almost all the paintings 
e ‘oduced belong to a brief period of about one 
undred years, though the paintings of Ajanta range 
an expanse of time of a whole thousand. Some of 
the plates, naturally, are admirably chosen, and equally 
admirably reproduced. But when the number of plates 


*India: Paintings from Ajanta Caves. Preface by Jawaharlal 
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is so restricted, why print three Buddha-heads of exactly 
the same period, exactly the same poor quality, all from 
the latest times, mass-manufactured and uninspired? 
And why select Plate XV with one of those “Buddhas- 
by-the-dozen” panels, that cannot claim, by any 
standard, the remotest aesthetic merit? This plate is 
frankly ugly, a mass of repetitive hack-work Buddhas; 
and what a lovely plate could have taken its place! 

Here and there one also grudges an enlargement 
ofa portion ofa plate. Such an enlargement must bring 
some new detail, some fresh revelation, not discoverable 
in the larger panel. But Pl. XXVII brings an enlarge- 
ment hardly one-fourth bigger than seen in the previous 
print, and nothing that could not be clearly discerned 
in plate XXVI. When you consider that there is not a 
single reproduction of any painting whatever from the 
third century B.C. to the end of the fifth century A.D. 
in the whole publication, you will understand 
the sorrow and regret that such a wonderful publication, 
such a compliment to India, should have so restricted 
a selection. Some of the most beautiful paintings (e.g. 
the two “Botticellesque” chapel paintings) are entirely 
unrepresented; some of the loveliest feminine figures, 
so characteristic of the masters of Ajanta, remain 
forgotten; yet, by substituting four or five uninteresting 
plates, the book could have been so easily bettered!* 

But all this is not Mr. Madanjeet Singh's fault. 
The literature on Ajanta has been compiled almost 
exclusively by archaeologists, and not by art historians. 
Those few art historians, all foreign, who have been 
wriling passages of deep appreciation, like Binyon or 
Rothenstein, took it for granted that their Indian 
scholarly informers supplied them with correct dates } 
and facts. They could not surmise that the entire y 
dating of the mural paintings at Ajanta has been based ~~ 
on rather oversimplified and almost crude archaeological 
methods, investigations which brought results that do 
not bear examination for a moment. 

[ The dating of Ajanta, hence, needs to be 

reconsidered, The work is enormous, and the following | 
notes do not claim to solve more ee fringe of the | 


investigation by (1) demolishing a wrong structure of 
dating, and 


(2) pointing out methods of research that promise to 


based on fallacious foundations, 


he more froithul and more reliable, 


THE BASIC FALLACY 


Abandoning lor the moment a chronological treal- 
ment, | would like to start by quoling that admirable 
archaeologist, Mr. Ghulam Yazdani, whose greal oeuvre 
on Ajanta is a monument of assiduous scholarship. 
Whilst expressing my profound admiration for this fine 
and fundamental magnum opus, I must be allowed 
lo disagree with the learned author on a few of his 
conclusions. Mr. Yazdani discusses in good detail 
that famous panel in Cave I, the so-called “Persian 
Embassy” (as well as the so-called “Khusrau and 
Shirin” painting in the same cave), and quoling 
arguments pro et contra, explains that the view that 
these are Iranian themes, is based 

“on the information given by the historian Tabari, 

that the the the 


(Pulakesin Il) spread beyond the limits of India 


lame of king of Deccan 
and reached the ears of Khusrau II, King of 

Persia, who in the thirty-sixth year of his reign, 

A.D. 625-6, received a complimentary embassy 

from Pulakesin Il. The courtesy was subsequently 

reciprocated by a return embassy sent from Persia, 
which was received with due honour at the Indian 

Court. The exact year of this return embassy is 

not given, but it must have taken place two or 

three years after the Indian embassy attended the 

Persian Court, so that the event may be assigned 

roughly to A.D. 630, and the painting of the 

scene on the walls and ceiling of Cave I to a still 
later date. This view becomes practically unten- 
able when we compare the styles of architecture, 
sculpture, and painting of this cave with those 
of others which bear inscriptions; or again, if we 
take into consideration the fact that during the 

reigns of the early Chalukyas (A.D. 550—750) 

Buddhism, although professed by a considerable 

section of the population, gradually declined and 

Hinduism grew popular. Magnificent temples were 

at that time erected and dedicated to Vishnu, Siva 

and other members of the Puranic pantheon” 

(Ajanta, text vol. I, pp. 46 and 49). 

This argument is completely fallacious, for it is 
based on a number of premises and inferences which do 
not hold good. 

(i) One premise is that the painlings in a cave 
must date from the same time as the architecture and 
the sculpture of that cave. This is an impossible and 
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| paintings that it is only with the greatest care in 


| inspecting them that the border of one can be dis- 


—~. 


untenable “must”. Paintings may not only be of much, 
later date, but may even be palimsests (overpainted 
over a previous painting without removing or alter 
wiping off), such as occur actually (as is well-known 
and admitted by Mr. Yazdani himself) in the ancient 
Caves IX and X. Here the caves were excavated in the 
years approximately O50; BG te 100 B.C., but eight 
hundred and a thousand years later a good number of 
Buddha figures were added. Hence the date of the 
Persian Embassy panel cannot be ascertained at all by 
looking at the architecture and the other paintings jn 
the same cave. 

(ii) The second premise is that one or more 
inscriptions scattered here and there prove that all the 
paintings in that cave must necessarily date from the 
period of the inscription. This is entirely untenable 
again. The only solid fact that an inscription proves 
is that the piece of surface on which it is found 
existed at the time the inscription was incised or 
painted. As far as the painting in the next panel js 
concerned, it could have been painted fifty years, 
Indeed, 
Mr. Yazdani knows that there are 19th and 20th century 


a hundred years, six hundred years later. 


inscriptions in Caves IX and X, made by barbarous 
modern visitors; and he also knows that the inscription 
outside Cave X does not have the remotest reference 
to the 7th and 8th century Buddha pictures inside | 
the same cave. In these chaitya caves the later 


additions aré so admirably joined to the earlier 


tinguished from the other. Inscriptions hence, ad- 


mirable and important as they are, must be used with 
extreme caution and they help us only in a restricted 
ared, 

(iii) The third fallacious argument is equally 
untenable. Jt is that painting at Ajanta cannot, 
according to this dialectic, date from the times of the 
Chalukya dynasty, because, the argument runs, the 
period saw the rebirth of Hinduism; and because, so 
the logic continues, the Hindus started building 
magnificent temples to their own gods, ergo, the 
Buddhists instantly ceased painting any further murals 
on their walls. This is a surprising argument in a 


country famed for tolerance and in which kings are 


known to have been generous towards several sects. The ; 
famous historical book by Kalhana, the Raja aran: 
tells us that Lalitaditya Muktapida II (700-732 VL 


be erected, such as the great monastery at 


(Ushkar, Varaha-mula, i.e. Baramula 


“The Persian Embassy” Cave I, Ajanta. c. 630 A.D. 


he also paid for the erection of a Buddhist stupa and a 


Siva shrine next to each other. 


Mr. Yazdani himself says 
“The Chalukyas professed th 


but in the beginning thi ot only tolerant 


elsewhere: 
Brahmanic faith, 
volaries of th lhisl 


religion but 


to the 
emulated them in the sty their rock-hewn 
architecture and painting’ (Listory of the Deccan, 
vol. J, ch. viii, p. 56). 


Why me, svc 


section of the population” that 


to take it that the ‘considerable 
according to Mr. 
Yazdani, professed Buddhism ceased their acts ol 
worship and all donations dried up in the very year 
550 in which the first Chalukya emperor ascended the 
throne? What is the meaning of this word “decline” 
in Buddhism, unless it is a slow and gradual process, 
a diminishing in the “considerable numbers” of 
Buddhists, taking many centuries before Buddhism 
becomes absorbed in Hinduism (and Jainism) 7 
Indeed, we have plenty of evidence on hand to 
ascertain how long this process of decline took. 
When the Chinese pilgrim, Hiuan Tsang visited 
India in the second half of the seventh century, he 
found Buddhism flourishing everywhere, though he 
notes the decline here and there. Taxila, once sacked 
by the Huns, was again fully inhabited by the monks; 


and Ajanta which he visited, it seems, around the year 


646 A.D. or so—that is, a full hundred years after the 
Chalukyas ascended the throne—was still inhabited 
by monks. He mentions several Buddhist monasteries 
in the Deccan “inhabited by thousands of monks”. 
There must have been a vast community of active 
Buddhists to support so many monks. 

As to Eastern India, where Hinduism was fast 
marching ahead in the 8th and 9th centuries, Nalanda 
and Paharpur were flourishing Buddhist centres, and 
much of the world-renowned university of Nalanda 
was built in the very period that may be described as 
the ascendancy of Paranic Hinduism and the decline 


Kalhana tells us of Kashmir that 


of Buddhism. 
Buddhist foundations were made as late as his own 
days, the 13th century. Buddhist communities survived 
as far away as Bukhara and Khorasan in the 13th 
century. And only at a short distance from Ajanta are 
situated the Buddhist caves of Aurangabad, some of 
which were undoubtedly erected in the 7th century, 
and again at a short distance away are the caves of 
Pitalkhora, also Buddhist, also within the borders of 
the Chalukya Buddhist paintings 
executed in the 8th century have been discovered. 

Mr. Yazdani ascribes the dancing scene at 
Aurangabad in the Buddhist Cave VII to the end of 7th 
and the beginning of the 8th century; yet this cave 
is only 63 miles from Ajanta. 


empire, where 


63 \ 


“Tt appears” , says Mr. Yazdani elsewhere, “that 
for political reasons the monasteries and the 
temples at Ajanta lost their religious importance 
about this period (ie. 6th century A. D.), although 
Buddhism survived at Ellora for another century, 
i.e. down to the close of the seventh century A.D. 
or even somewhat later” 
vol. I, ch. VIII. p. 57). 


This is logic difficult to follow when every indica- 


(History of the Deccan, 


tion at Ajanta points to paintings having been added 
up to the 8th century; and it is interesting to note that 
Mr. Yazdani does not draw the same conclusion even 
when a truly well datable painting at Ellora from the 
second half of the 8th century bears the most obvious 
resemblance to late Ajanta paintings. The Brahmanic 
deity riding a monstrous sardula in the Kailasa painting 
at Ellora, he says, 
“bears striking resemblance, both in conception 
and treatment, to the heads of Boddhisattvas in 
the earlier (sic) paintings at Ajanta’. 
As these paintings in the Kailasa must be at least 


750 plus A.D., 


to conclude that the Boddhisattvas at Ajanta must be 


it would have been far more logical 


near that date too. There is no known reason why they 
should have been two hundred years earlier. 
There is, thus, 


to discredit the 


not a single argument proposed 
and the 


and Shirin” scenes that can hold good on examination. 


“Persian Embassy” “Khusrau 


Far from having proved that no painting can date as 
late as 630 ALD. at Ajanta, everything suggests that 
painting went on at a number of sites of the Buddhists 
under Chalukyan reign, for several hundred years; that 
Buddhists were numerous; that a Chinese pilgrim found 
Buddhist monasteries flourishing; that Hindu painters 
emulated their contemporaries in about 750 A.D. 
and later; and that whilst royal patronage declined, 
the faithful Buddhists continued to build and paint 
and excavate fresh caves at a number of sites under 
Chalukyan reign. 

Internal evidence is also of enormous importance. 
Not only Cave J, but other caves too, point to exten- 
sive contact with Iran; servants of Iranian origin and 
with Persian dress are numerous: the wine-drinking 
scenes, in which all the participants wear Persian coats, 
Persian caps, high boots or socks and tight Persian 
trousers, shout at the visitor from ceilings, and ask 
for correct dating on the basis of comparison with con- 
temporary Jranian art. 

(iv) There is, however, one more argument, 
though not expressly advanced by Mr, Yazdani but 
by others, which runs like this: All the other paintings 

in these caves are Buddhist and religious in subject; 


why, then, should this one “Persian Embassy” pane| 
be a representation of a contemporary event? And why 
should Buddhists depict an event that had happened 
at the court of a Hindu king, who was not very much, 
their patron? 

With a little knowledge of human mentality and 
the psychology of temporizing priesthood, a plausible 
answer can be found. ; 

It seems obvious that the monks and devotees of 
Buddhist faith had every reason to try and please the 
ruling king, precisely because he was not too generous 
to them. Priests and religious leaders of minority com. 
munities, in all countries and im all ages, are most 
punctilious in paying respect to Authority and protest. 
ing their loyalty—unless it is violently hostile to them, 
Now for the last 80 years or so, from the year 550 
A.D., the Buddhists of the Chalukya dominions felt 
a gradual and growing alienation of the Court that had 
once warmly supported Buddhism. A great occasion, 
such as a visit from a far-away foreign country, 
gave them a welcome opportunity to show their loyalty 
to the Crown; an invitation to the distinguished 
foreign visitors to come and inspect their wonderful 
caves, a tactful surprise of a painting showing the 
embassy at the Court of the King (immediately on 


entering the first what could be 


cave, mark you); 


more politic, more prudent? 

It is true that such paintings were not necessary 
in those “good old days” 
Buddhist. It is exactly in these growingly unpleasant 
days of declining royal support that Buddhists have 


every solid reason to make a show of their loyalty and 3 


humble submission to the Crown. 


when the Court was 


There is, hence, not one valid reason why these 
wine drinking, high-booted, peak-capped, Iranians. 
this panel showing a Persian embassy, should be 
dated earlier than its most probable date: the middle 
of the seventh century A.D.* 

Indeed, this is one of the most firmly established 
dates, though by no means the latest. There is 2° 
possible doubt that some of the latest additions, stil 
lifeless, rigidly standing Buddhas, must be contemporatY 
with those in the caves of Pitalkhora, datable to the 
8th century A.D, Such are some of the Buddha figut 


in the earliest caves of 


all, eae 


that they were excavated in the third 2 
centuries B.C, . 


All these conclusions of th 


reached during a visit in’ 
now comes the last _ ume 


Saoye 


*The contention es i 


Piha kin, 
difference in ibys nage 


vol. IV, published in 1955, in’ which my friend 
Dr. Bahadur Chand Chhabra makes public a recently 
discovered inscription of 12 lines, datable to the end 
of the 8th or the beginning of the 9th century A.D, 

A more striking and dramatic proof cannot be de- 
sired in order to prove that art historic conclusions can 
be of more value than depending exclusively on the 
evidence of epigraphy; for had this inscription not 
been discovered during the clearing of debris, archaco- 
logists would have been lelt with the last “ascertained 
date” of the Harishena inscription (not later than 
475-500 A.D.). 

We have, thus, written evidence that far from 
visualizing a sudden and steep decline in Buddhist 
patronage around the year 550 A.D., Buddhist 
patronage and occupation at Ajanta lasted some 350 
years more; and 350 years is no small matter in the 
history of mankind or of art. This little matter of three 
hundred and fifty years will give the reader some idea 
how far the dating of Ajanta painting up to now has 
been off the correct path. 

When, thus, the range of paintings in the Ajanta 
caves runs from the 2nd century A.D. at least to the 
end of the 8th century, it is, to an art historian, 
fantastic that serious people should talk of Ajanta as 
“classical”. The paintings of Ajanta range from 
archaic beginnings to the ripe baroque; the majority 
of the paintings belong to the mannerist and the 
baroque schools; extremely few, indeed, can be dated 
in those two centuries that are purely classical, the 


4th and 5th centuries A.D., the age of the imperial 
Guptas. 


TWO ATIEMPTS AT DATING 


There have been, as far as I know, only two 
serious attempts by art historians to sort out the various 
periods of painting in the Ajanta caves; one by Dr. 
Stella Kramrisch* and one by Dr. Hermann Goetz**). 
Dr. Kramrisch, in her usual rather unintelligible 
and turgid style, distinguishes two main styles. This 
is the obvious distinction between the paintings in the 
two earliest caves (IX and X), which are before Christ, 


J with one exception to be mentioned presently, ~and 


_ the paintings in all the other caves, ranging from about 
~6400 AD. to the 7th century. The difference is 
enormous, and the distinction too obvious to need 
— comment, 

The one exception is a frieze painting in 
fragments in Cave IX which hears considerable 


 *Dr, Stella Kramrisch; A Survey of Painting in the Deccan, 


a Society VAN 
ided Aspects of Ajanta Art, An 


c ve? bes penton i 
artic me ti C194) 


hence say® 


he dated 


similarly to running designs at Amaravati; 
Dr. Kramrisch, the painting of this cave may 
to about the 2nd century A.D. 

Without going into the merits of the comparison, 
J must point out that the carvings of Amaravati range 
over a period of some 400 years; parts go hack, per- 
haps, as far as the And century B.C. and it is quite 
fallacious to date all Amaravati to the 2nd century 


AD., which is the latest century during which many 


works appear to have been carried out there. 


When she comes to a discussion of the paintings 
in Cave XVI, she observes, briefly, that they are not 
all the work of one phase’, and even suggests that 


cerlain portions are as late as the paintings in Caves 


I and Il (which she considers the latest of all). J 


happen to agree with these remarks of Dr. Kramrisch, 


has left them in this superficial 
manner, treating these important differences in what 
may be called an aside. There is no attempt to describe 
the exact differences in style, hence in date; though it 
Kramrisch’s natural aesthetic 


who, unfortunately, 


is patently seen that Dr. 
sensitivity pointed in the right direction. 

Dr. Goetz makes a more detailed attempt at dating 
on the basis of stylistic and formal changes, and, in fact 
makes the pioneer effort of distinguishing one panel 
from the other. Many of his conclusions are debatable: 
the basic attitude of this scholar, however, is correct, 
and some of his dates will be fully supported in this 
paper. He too dismisses inscriptions and architectural 
elements as no solid basis for dating the painted 
murals; but his nomenclature is thoroughly objection- 
able. : 
I do not understand how Andhra and Sunga art 
can possibly be called classical, in any sense; they 
constitute the most obvious archaic period in Indian 
art, slowly developing, generation by generation, 
towards that mastery of form, the classical mastery. 
that Roger Fry so aptly called “the conquest of re- 
alism”. Classical, in Indian art history, can mean only 
the period of the Imperial Guptas, from about 320 to 
about 500 A.D.; already the 6th century brings in 
Mannerism, the 7th century is a clear step towards 
early Baroque, and in the 8th century India has a fully 
developed Baroque style. 

Dr. Goetz tries to subdivide the early murals in 


Cave IX into three stages, 2nd century B.C., early 


Ist century B.C, and late Ist century B.C, though 
it seems to me, alter living with these fre nae * 
sixteen days, that they show the « a 


bulls, which he would put at the end of 2nd century 
AD. or the beginning of the 3rd, as they show some 
Hellenistic influence; that could casily be at the end 
of the Ist century B.C. or the beginning of the Ist cen- 
tury AD. 

But where Dr. Goetz makes serious attempts at 
distinguishing carly Gupta (“Vakataka-Gupta” he 
calls it) and later work, corresponding to the inscription 
of Harishena (475-500 A.D.), and post-Gupta paint- 


ings, some of our conclusions will be found different 
and more precise. 


THE TRUE GUPTA STYLE 


Only a very small number of the paintings in 


Ajanta belong strictly to the Gupta period, the genuine 


classical style, the 4th and 5th centuries A.D. These, 
the finest compositions, are vastly different from the 
rather widely accepted notion of “Ajanta style’ —the 
baroque romanticism. with the sinuously curving bodies, 
grossly exaggerated fingers, vastly elongated eyes, the 
endless mass of jewellery and the search for striking 
and unusually dramatic elements. All this sensuousness 
comes with mannerism and baroque; they are unknown 
to the classical period. 
Compositionally the body of paintings in Ajanta 
fails into three distinct groups: 
(1) The second—first century B.C. 


(Caves IX and X) are composed in a linear way; 


paintings 


like in Bharhut or Sanchi, the picture is develop- 
ed longitudinally, like a cross-bar of a torana, 
and the only division of this horizontal, long, 
ribbon, frieze-like treatment is here and there a 
Seek a building or a group of rocks, that 
vaguely define the end of one scene and _ the 
beginning of a second; and these natural devices 
) belong, indeed, to both scenes; they goon, ina 
. linear way, and almost all the personages are 
on one level. This is the typical archaic 
i composition, which has many parallels in early 
Egypt or Greece, or in early Christian art. 
(2) When archaic art develops, step by step, 
into the classical, the vision of a_ painting 
becomes much broader. In the fourth and fifth 
Centuries A. D. we have at least two whole 
walls—the most perfect examples of the superb 
achievement of Gupta Painting—in which the 
entire wall is treated as one area of vision, one 
single. grandiose composition. These are the 
two “Botticellesque” masterpieces in the right 
had sde-chepel of Cave IL,* each wall a 
rf . undisturbed, <— composition, born 


of a single vision; and the largest comp, 
of all, the Simhala Avadana, the 
and most grandiose painting in the entire. 
history of Indian painting, covering ay, 
enormous wall with one single composilion 


unparallelled, effect. (Cave XVII 
right wall). 


There are, besides these three panels, « few 


powerful 


that belong almost to this group, and the Story 
of Nanda (Cave XVI) belongs to only a slightly 
later date; but the transition towards mannerism, 
is visible in the few paintings that may belong 
to the later Gupta period, still within the 
classical limits. 

(3) A marked break occurs in the sixth century, 
to which the majority of the murals in Ajanig 
belongs. The composition is broken up into 
compartments; the linear or the total composition ; 
of the first two groups gives place to @ maze i 
of little structures, pavilions, houses, verandahs, 
tents, balconies and even rows of shops, all 
confining within their pillars and walls little 
groups of compositions, one or a few figures, 
separated from the rest by pillars, walls and the 


like. 
The most striking thing about this sixth century 


plus compositional style, this compartmental treatment, 
in which the wall is like a maze of architectural 
designs, is that this is exactly the style that continues 
in Indian painting right into the 19th century. I am 
not talking of the Mughal court miniatures: but from” 
the earliest Gujarati book illustrations onwards into 
the late 19th century hill paintings, nothing is more 
characteristic of Hindu and Jain composition than 
this breaking up of the area of the painting inf 


structural, architectural piece 


on 
» 


s. The Krishna-Lila series 
would show a room here, houses and courtyards at 
the back, with numerous balconies, pavilions, chambers. 
verandahs, with sets of people, lovers, maids, messéfigers 
etec., divided into groups living and existing in : 
rooms allotted to them. Indeed, whenever you come 
across a Hindu miniature painting that fills an entire 
piece of paper with one single composition, withe > 
subdividing it, you may feel sure that strong lug - : 


Persian influences are at work, 


If, then, these basic compositional ¢ ' 
so clearly observable and if they yee” . 
classical portions of Ajanta murals from a the 
century panels, there must be : ae 
only the basic composit 


Fig. 1. “A Lady with a Casket” from Simhala 
Avadana, Cave XVII, right wall, right side, Ajanta 
c. 450 A.D. 


This, in fact, is the case. 

A careful examination of the classical panels— 
those of a unified composition, with no subdivision into 
compartments—shows that the figures display all the 
characteristics of classical art; the later panels show 
the development of mannerism and the unfolding of 


baroque features. 


Wanton . 


g. 2. “The 
3. “A Lad: +6; 8 Cave XVII, 


ot eH, tel cael i manera. Jolakn 7 


Vis- 
janta 


:* 


From well datable sculptural pieces Gupta art can 
be dated and observed. No Gupta image—of the 4th 
and 5th centurieshas elongated eyes; none show 
exaggerated poses, the Tribhanga pose being hardly 
developed at the end of the period; jewellery is most 
moderately used, and never on the Buddha*; fingers 
women and 
movement is used with dignity 


of men and are normal in length. 
not over-clongated: 
and restraint, in classical elegance, and all exaggera- 
tion is scrupulously shunned; even the posture of 
the head on the neck is carefully studied, and 
sentimentally bent heads are not known to Gupta 
sculpture—or painting. 

Every one of these features is amply evidenced in 
the panels that are marked by their composition as 
classical. 

The visitor examining the Simhala Avadana or the 
two superb wall paintings in the Hariti Chapel of 
Cave II, would look in vain for the so-called “Ajanta 
hairdress” of women. This fashionable idea is based 
entirely on the baroque period paintings in other panels. 
The women in the classical panels wear the simplest 
hair-do possible. All of them, have a simple hun, with 
a plain ribbon and a few flowers; all of them are 
identical in style, or almost identical. (In the later 
murals, every single woman’ has a different and highly 
head-dress, studded with pearls. 


ribbons, ornaments and flowers). 


elaborate jewels, 

I give here two examples of the simple manner 
in which the hair of these women is dressed; in Fig. 1 
“The Lady with the Casket” has the most naturally 
drawn eyes; she wears a single ribbon, the end knot 
of which is visible over the (proper) left shoulder, 
together with a single pearl necklace, one. simple 
bracelet and one ring. This, indeed, from the Simhala 
Avadana, hardly bent, 
at rest, all the proportions perfect, nothing unusual 
to detract the ey 
The fingers are not only not elongated, they are almost 


is the classical face. Noble, 
e from the main, elegant features. 


loo short. 

Such are all the other figures in this superb 
classical composition. But whilst this is a bold and 
ambitious painting of enormous size—and enormous 
power—the Hariti Chapel pictures in Cave Il are in 
a more gentle and restrained mood, The Simhala 
Avadana, alter all, treats of war, of conquest, and the 
pease: of the Sell; whereas the two panels in the 


wned Buddhas come vogue i 
and 8th Seaioron: 4 n3 into 


tT hese drawings were made on the Spot by the ‘ 


*Jewelled and 


through a landscape of rock gardens. Fig. 2 shows the 
eyes and the head-dress of one of the votaries wending 
her way towards Mother Hariti. Unfortunately, much 
of the face is gone, but what there is left of this 
magnificent masterpiece is enough to show its dignified, 
unexaggerated, noble character. Here we have the 
unadorned beauty of classical Gupta art; a garland 
of flowers in the hair, a simple necklace, a face that 
in its calm repose is reminiscent of the finest work 
of Attic sculptors, or the madonnas of the cinquecento 
in Italy, 
twisted and over-slender waists, no bending of the 


So are also the poses of all the women; no 


body into contorsions, no sinuous, serpentine curves, 
Not one of these eight beautiful women (on both 
sides of the wall) is drawn in the Tribhanga, “thrice 
broken,” 
is dominating, instead of graceful charm (the baroque 


characteristic). 


pose; indeed, dignity (the classical quality) 


Dithyrambs could be sung lo extol the exquisite 
loveliness of these two panels, their superb composi- 
tion, the admirable distribution of figures, the wonder- 
ful use of a few colours only to create a mood of 
elegiac peace, and calm, contemplative atmosphere; 
the gentle swaying o! women, who, like figures in 
Puvis de Chavannes’ frescoes in the Pantheon in Paris, 
move silently through sacred groves on a sacred errand. 
No wonder that Amrita Sher-Gil, with the unerring 
eye of a genius, found nothing more worth copying 
than this mural of unmatched beauty.” 

The question of dating this lovely mural does not 
present much difficulty. That it is within the period 
of 320 (accession of Chandragupta 1) and 480 A.D. 
(Buddhagupta at Malva), is clear enough; but fortu- 
nately an even more accurate date is possible. One of 
the greatest sculptural remains of this Gupta era is a 
long architrave from the temple at Garhwa, District 
Allahabad, U.P., a relievo work of such outstanding 
merit that it seems astonishing that it should not be 
more often reproduced. The latest reproduction | know 
of is as old as the late Vincent A, Smith's article 
Indian Sculpture of the Gupta Period, published in 
the Ostasiatische Zeitung. It shows a large group of 
_ yotaries, like our mural painting, slowly approaching, 
with gifts, again like our chapel fresco, a sanctuary, 
Distributed in delightfully arranged groups, some 
turning back to talk to a fellow-votary, some stepping 
forreand the procession hears the most striking 

larity to the “Botticellesque” maral in the right 

Af of Cave I, Ajanta, Perhaps there is in this 


re | a Amrita Sher-Gil, Bombay, 194 Fig. 8, 


nor any Sth century work ; 
¥ olume, 4. s repre: 


yreater penchant towards attitudes; Iut the Werene, 
is that of a few years only, 

Now the date of the Garhwa temple te lao, 
with considerable certainty, No less than five in 
have been found, all of the Gupta emperors of 
fifth century, and the most likely date ob thin rey, 
frieve Is 4I7 AD, the date of an inscription d 
Kumaragupta J, of course, many Ney 
comparisons, hut here stylistical factors are so impor ang 
that the fresco of the votaries in the right chapel a4 
Cave Il can be dated with considerable APPTOXI MAK, 
to about 400 A.D, 


There are, 


MANNERISM AND BAROQUE 


Now if my contention that a composition broke, | 
into compartments, with a number of architecturs| | 
elements such as verandahs, pavilions ete., must fp 
later than the fourth and filth centuries, is correct, they 
the mural in the opposite chapel (left hand of the 
shrine) in Cave JI must show other elements of painting 
that prove it to be later in date, Indeed, the difference 
between these two sets of murals is remarkable, and j, 
used in this article to demonstrate the soundness of , 
method of dating. 

For the left hand chapel murals, on both sides, 
facing each other, in exactly the same position as the 
two murals in the right hand chapel, show the same 
subject; volaries approaching the sculptures at the end 
of this chapel, bringing their gifts, But what a difference 
in treatment! 

The composition is broken into compartments that 
make the whole procession move, not in an idyllic 
landscape (as in the right chapel) but within a series 
of pillared verandahs, capped by balconies and turrets. 
Behind these pillars and within these compartments 
moves a thickly crowded procession, the number of — 
people having been vastly increased, though the area : 
of the mural is the same as in the right chapel. We 
now have thirteen figures densely covering every inch — 
of space, in these crowded verandahs, and the be ie 
that top the lower structure, carry another three 
each. This is not a dignified procession 
approach to a sacred fane; this is 
plication, as is known, is a chare am 
baroque. : 

They are also a differer : 
hareness of the nobl. 


a 


striking; 
lp ok 


Fig. 7. “The Wanton 
Cave XVII, Visvantara 
Ajanta c. 650 A.D. 


Lady”, 
Jataka, 


at one end, and odd-looking priests (?) at the other, 

' with a garment thrown diagonally across their breasts. 
One of the Iranian guards, standing at the rightmost 
end is a study in attitudinizing affection. 

There is, as one May expect, a corresponding 
change in the treatment of the eye, the nose, the lips, 
the hair. Fig. 3 gives an example of these changes. The 
turn towards mannerism is unmistakable. The head- 
dresses are varied and fancyful; the eyes start getting 


longer, heavier and more romantic; the drawing of the 


ony 


h 


nose is striving at originality; that outstanding 
characteristic of mannerism and of the baroque. 

the nervous and sensitive line, so carefully composed, 
of the right chapel murals is replaced here by what 
can only be described as facile, brilliant but superficial 
calligraphy. The lines are drawn in these left chapel 
murals with a verve that is astonishing; olten the swing 
of the brush carries the artist too far, he corrects it with 
a second line, and then covers it, partially, when filling 
in the colours. 

Finally, there is also an enormous difference in 
the colouring of these two chapels, The simple, sober, 
restrained tints of the right chapel have now heen 
replaced by a large palette and rich colouring; many 
tints are used, heavy and dark blues and browns, ard 
the sunny and primaveral hues of the classical wall 
paintings in the right chapel are nowhere to he found 
in this autumnal painting in the left chapel. We are 
here in the first quarter of the sixth century, and the 
date I propose for these two murals, left chapel. 
Cave II, is about 520 A.D. 

If, thus, it is evident that these two sets of murals 
placed in similar positions, within one and the same 
cave, are separated by more than a hundred years, the 
application of similar formal methods of examination 
will lead to reliable results in the case of other paintings, 
in all the caves. Whilst it is not possible within the 
limits of an article such as this to go deeply into details, 
or summon up datable sculptural comparisons in order 


to arrive at more accurate datation, a few examples can 


Lilt 


} 
¢ 


Ne 


be shown here in order to sketch the main features of 
the development from the fifth into the seventh century. 

Fig. 4 isa fine example of early mannerist elements 
gently penetrating the stronghold of classical stylistic 
tastes. The hair-dress of this woman from Cave XVI 
(right hand wall) is still as simple as in the proper 
classical times; the eyes show the slightest mannerism, 
a gentle elongation and a [first emphasis on the tear- 
drop corner; and the head is bent in unmistakable 
sentimentality. The little sketch below it shows another 
head from the self-same panel, classical in every respect, 
with not a touch of mannerism cropping up. In both 
examples the line is sensitive, carefully drawn, the 
eyebrows soltly curving and one with several strokes 
of the brush: none of the facile line work of Fig. SP 
One curl or two escapes from the well dressed hair, 
and on the shoulder one can observe the first sign of 
6th century locks, hanging romantically. This panel 
must be dated to the period 500 to 510 A.D. 

But what a difference when you look at Fig. 5! 

This divinity worshipping the Buddha on the 
verandah wall of Cave XVI belongs to a different 
age, an age with a vastly different conception of what 
is beauty. Here the drawing is romantic, the eyes are 
elongated considerably, rich and varied curls fall on 
both sides of the effeminate, sweetish looking head; 
the personage wears a complicated and_ elaborate 
crown from which jewelled ornamentation escapes to 
fall on to the temple; and the hands are drawn with 
a delicacy and attenuation that characterize a romantic 
and aristocratic elegance. All the figures, as well as 
the composition to which these belong, are marked 
by this rich, voluptuous, mannerist world. The date 
must be around 600 A.D. 

Fig. 6 is the logical sequence. We go from simpli- 
city towards riches, from noble dignity towards an 
effect-catching exaggeration. This utterly effeminate 
head of a male personage is baroque in every respect. 
The grossly elongated eyes now make a sharp and 
fantastic tear-corner, the eyebrows are drawn with the 


utmost verve, almost meeting by the sheer bravado of 


the brush-stroke; the crown ends in numerous rows of | 


pearl garlands hanging almost everywhere, jewels and 
ornaments bedeck the whole head. The hair of this male 
falls in romantic curls, and rows of locks fall on the 
oulders; even the lips are exaggerated into a sensuous 

/ design. (Cave XVII, left wall, approximately 650 A.D.) 
Fig. 7 is romanticism carried to its perfection, 
“The Wanton Lady”, covered with rich and complicated 
jewellery, diadem, necklaces, pendant, ribbons, looks 
temptation itself; sensuous. delicious, flippant, flirtatious, 
she does not belong to the same class as the gentle’ 


BS ja 


Fig. 9. Male F; 
Panel between sahil 
oors 4and 5) Cave | 

Left ea Ajany, 


te 


c. 700 Af 


Fig. 8. “A Lady in 
the Lumbini Garden’ 
Cave Il, Left wall, 
Ajanta c. 700 A.D. 


Female from the same 
Panel . 


Fig. 10. Crowned Buddha, 
Cave I, Ajanta c. 800 A.D. 


Fig. 11. Vaishnave 
on King Palakevest 
ce. 630 


a 


noblewomen of the Botticellesque chapel mural; yet 
she too is a princess.” The elongation of her eyes, 
fantastically exaggerated, the naughty look from. the 
corner of the eyes, the seductive charm of a smile that 
plays round her lips, the delicate, little fingers in the 
coy attitude; romantic sensuality and baroque love of 
dramatic poses find her perfect expression by a master 
of the baroque. (Cave XVII, Visvantara Jataka, about 
650-075 A.D.) 

To what baroque exaggeration a love of the 
unusual can lead is best demonstrated in the following 
two copies, Figs. 8 and 9. 

In Fig. 8, from Cave Il, “A Lady in the Lumbini 
Garden”, the difference between males and females has 
disappeared. The hair is a maze of inventions, the 
“conceit” of every facile line is obvious; the eyebrows 
now curve up in a surprising peaked arch, the drawing 
of the eyes is verging on the devilishly absurd. As to 
the lips, they are not those of one brought up in the 
moral restraint commanded by the Dhamma of the 
Buddha; these are sensuous lips, meant to kiss. Here 
is ripe baroque dramatization, effect-catching exagge- 
ration, the desperate search for unusual, striking effect. 
The date must be around 700 A.D. 

Fig. 9 gives two examples of similar late work 
in Cave I, left wall. The top drawing is an accurate 
copy of a male head, the one below is a female. The 
difference is hardly noticeable, both are effeminate, 
both full of ringlets, curls, locks, jewellery; hoth have 
absurdly exaggerated eyes, with tear-corners and eye- 
brows and heavy upper eyelids that are a world apart 
from the simpler work of the 5th century and a furthér 
debasement of the 6th century style. In this and similar 
contemporary panels the attention and_ inventiveness 
bestowed on hair-dresses is one of the distinguishing 
signs of true baroque. The date is 700 A.D. or a 
decade later, and corresponds to the contemporary 
terracotta sculptures found at various places in late 
Buddhist sites: Ushkar in Kashmir is almost identical, 
with the high eyebrows that the Master of Ushkar 
introduces there (date of the Master of Ushkar: 700- 
732 A.D.)4 


THE CROWNED BUDDHAS 


There are, in this short preliminary study, two 
more points that I would like to raise, both tending 
to prove how late some ol the paintings in Ajanta are, 
One is the occurrence in the “Persian Embassy” of a 


*It is noteworthy that in Sanskrit drama the seductive 
hetaera becomes important in seventh century, 


+MARG, VIII, 2, (1955).—Compare also C.L. Febri, in 
JRAS. London, July 199i. The date should read “6—7" 


century,” 


Vaishnava Brahmin (never noticed before as far as I 
know), and the other is the occurrence of crowned 
Buddha figures. 

Now the story of the crowned form of the 
is not very difficult to ascertain. 

No one in his senses would have dared to show the 
fully enlightened Buddha with any jewellery, let alone 
a kingly crown, during the classical times. Everyone 
was fully aware that the Buddha discarded all these 
earthly vanities when he had left his kingdom, cat 
off his hair, handed over his jewels to Chandaka, his 
groom, and went in search of perfect wisdom. From 
the time that the Buddha image was created (end of 
Ist century B.C.) he was always shown either com- 
pletely shaven (Mathura) or with some kind of 
head-dress that varied from Hellenistic, Apollonic 
looking wavy hair to a large number of small curls; and 


the latter became the canonically accepted form in 


Buddha 


later centuries. 

As I have repeatedly pointed out, last in my article 
on the Ushkar and Akhnur terracottas*, the irresis- 
tible desire to cover everything with ornaments that 
grew up with the development of baroque taste 
demanded that even the Enlightened One should have 
some ornaments. As far as I know, no one has ever 
published an. earlier example than the present author. 
It is a Buddha figure, fully draped in the classical robe, 
Wearing a jewelled necklace (this illustration, unfortu- 
nately, was not published with my article on the 
Akhnur terracottas). Also from the same area come 
two examples of Buddha-heads, both wearing a modest 


the _ first, half-hearted 


attempt at a departure from the simplicity of the 


pearl crown; evidently 
5th to 7th century. All these three examples can be 
dated with absolute certainly to the period 700 to 
732 A.D. 

In Bengal fully crowned Buddha figures appear 
under the Palas, considerably later, and there are a 
large number of them both in stone and bronze. Mest 
of them date to the last centuries of active Buddhism, 
10th to 12th centuries A.D, They are amply in evidence 
in the overseas of Buddhism, Cambodia, Burma ete. 
‘Style, and the attitude to what is considered the 
acme of beautiful appearance in an age, are of supreme 
importance in such matters, The growth of a Mahaya- 
nist literature, in every way parallel to the style of the 
fine arts, also proves that the fantastic development of 
an enormous Buddhist pantheon, with Es 
Buddhas, multiplied Bodhisattvas (first: there was, of 
course, only one single Bodhisattva), gods anc ists 
desses, in all colours (“Yellow Tara”, “Green 


*MARG, VIII, 2, 1955, S pee wee: 
Baroque in Kashmir’, Mee Bing ‘ 


and the like) came in the 7th century A. D. The deifli- 
cation of the Buddha did start earlier; but it is only 
in the full growth of Mahayana, profoundly assimi- 
lated to Hindu religion, that the Buddha takes on attri- 
butes of Vishnu, whilst his very important novel coun- 
terpart, the Avalokitesvara Bodhisattva (Padmapani) 
begins to resemble more and more the conception of 


Durga, even to the point of having the same lion for 


his vahana (vehicle). (Later, this Avalokitesvara 


Bodhisattva is actually turned into a goddess). 

No crowned Buddha is known to exist earlier than 
the first two decades of the eight century. Even though 
it is possible that the examples discovered by me are 
not the first’ ones, they must be very near to the 
beginning. The very fact that the jewellery given to 
the Kashmir Buddhas is so little, so modestly introduced, 
speaks fora very early allempl, a half-hearted introduc- 
tion, step by step, of a daring innovation. | doubt if 
anyone will ever discover a Buddha with jewellery 
much earlier than 700 A.D. 

To find, then, that we have a mural painting of 
the Buddha in Ajanta with a complete crown, is striking 
evidence that painting at Ajanta continued at least 
to 700 A.D., probably 30 or 50 years longer. 

The painting is the famous “Temptation of the 
Buddha” in Cave I. Hardly noticeable in reproduction, 
and summarily dismissed as some kind of effulgence by 
Mr. Yazdani, 
(Fig. 10) made by the author on the spot—shows clearly 
that a half-hearted, not fully developed attempt has 
been made to crown the Buddha. The crown is small, 
and is not covering the ushnisha, it is placed, shyly, 


behind it. But it is made of gold and precious stones; 


the accurate copy here reproduced 


it is a crown. 
I am convinced that this picture cannot be dated 


earlier than 720 A.D.; and though I admit the possi- 
bility that the crown is a later addition, this can only 
be ascertained by the use of powerlul magnifying 
glasses which J did not possess. But I examined the 
painting with every care possible, standing on a high 
ladder, and it seems to me that the painting and the 
crown are contemporary; and if the crown is an 
addition, it would only prove that in about 720 A.D. 
someone cared enough to have a painting changed. 
There were painters still working in 720 A.D. al 
Ajanta. Quod erat demonstrandum. 

And now to return to our point of departure. The 
“Persian Embassy’ painting, also in Cave I, must, 
surely represent a court at which Vaishnavism was 
prevalent. There is not a single Buddhist monk present, 
mark it, but standing near the throne is a Vaishnava 
priest, never noticed properly by previous writers, and 


, 


crown on the Buddha's head, but far too enamored 


unknown to other paintings.* He wears one of those 
typical red cloth caps that have two flaps hanging Over 
the ears, still worn in the neighbouring Maharashtra by 
the Vaishnava priests. I give with this article an eye. 
copy, made on the spot. Fig. 11 showing the skull cap 
with flaps, the bead necklace. The painting shows a 
curious blue-grey shade under the upper eyelid, a 
strange little manner that occurs only in this panel and 
in one more, a picture of the apotheosis of the Buddha 
supported on a mighty lotus stalk (also unknown before 
the seventh century). This kind of treatment of the 
eye, as well as the entire painting of the “Persian 
Embassy” belongs to a different kind of hand; it looks 
as if this panel had been painted by an imported artist, 
perhaps a painter from the Court of Pulakesin? Be that 
as it may, the presence of the only Vaishnava priest 
near the Indian king is one more powerlul argument 
that this painting does, in fact, represent a contemporary 
scene, made at the Court of a king who was nol 
Buddhist. 

I cannot leave the question of the crowned Buddha, 
however, without a reference to a late sculptural 
representation of utmost interest. Near the entrance of 
Cave XIX, to the right of the porch, is a panel, re- 
produced here ina photograph, Fig. 12. Unfortunately, 
due to the heavy shadow on top, the most important 
detail is not as clearly visible as one would wish, but 
clearly enough to prove that. two little ganas, heavenly 
dwarfs, are floating above the head of the Buddha, 
holding over him a magnificent, highly ornate crown. 

Here then, obviously, we have an example of the 
arrival of the crown, shyly, by the backdoor, as it were, 
not yet placed on the head of the Master, but held 
aloft by two angelic little creatures—curiously similar 
to Christian iconography where this shy entrance of 
a crown, suspended by two angels above the head 
of Christ, is also found. Not ready yet to place the 


of the idea of approximating the Buddha to Hindu 
deities wearing mukutas, the artist took recourse here 
to this deyice. The date must be very near 700 AD. 
or just after it. 

Not only painting, but sculpture too continued. Ee 
thus, at Ajanta into the seventh century. The little 
detail in Fig, 13 is a portion from the highly ornate “ 
triforium inside Cave XIX, painted in brilliant colours: 
and anyone who knows what baroque means 
see at once that everything around the prea 
Master is ripe baroque the rich scroll-wor 
elabarate framing of the panel, the 
in the corners. 


pete RS a ane 
*There are Brahmins, of course 
but not Vaishnava priests, ; 


it ind ee 


lig. 13. Part of triforium with barroque o namentation, highly painted, Cave NIX, Ajanta. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The traditional dating of Ajanta needs con 
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siderable correction, and muc! more study Stylistical 
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examination, as well as recently uncove red inscriptions 


now prove that far trom having heen completed mn 


550 A.D. both scul and painting continued into 
the early eighth cont it least 
Certainly very of the panels at Ajanta belong 


to the classical period, i.e. 320 to 500 \.D.; though 
these few include the best two mural paintings thal 
Ajanta, or for that matter India, has given the world, 
the two large frescoes in the Hariti Chapel. right side. 
Cave Il. 

The majority of the paintings belong to the 
Mannerist school. and alter that to the Baroque period; 
the ideals of beauty and the aims of the artists in these 
centuries (sixth, seventh and eighth centuries A.D.) 
are vastly different from those of the classical painter. 

A great deal of formal and stylistical research 
remains to be done. The present study is a brief 
summary of some of the findings of the present writer: 
but a careful examination of such details as the shape 
of the eye, the treatment of the hair-dress, the costume 
(fashions change) and the manner of face and figure 
and hands, for example, yield wonderlul results, and 
some of those communicated here are examples of the 
immense difference in style between one century's work 


and that of another. 


Fig. 12. Cave XIX on right of entrance, outside Ajanta. 
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